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THE FEASIBILITY OF USING A "BUDDY” SYSTEM TO ASSIMILATE 
EMDTIONALLT HANDICAPPED CHILDREN BACK INTO THE REGULAR 

CLASSROOM 

A, Introduction 

This study grew out of a concern of the professional 
staff of this school district for emotionally handicapped 
children - especially those between the ages of four and 
ten. A program was organized for seven such children who 
were placed into a special room where the time schedule 
and curriculum were flexible. One teacher and one aide 
were assigned to the room. Consultants were available 
on a contract basis for a psychiatric social worker, 
psychologist, psychiatrist and pediatrician. Each child 
admitted to the room was admitted with the temoorary 
diagnosis that he is educable. The major objective 
was, therefore, to provide an environment where children 
with an emotional involvement could function with a 
feeling of success while they were being equipped with the 
basic skills necessary to function as a self-supporting 
adult. 

One of the major problems encountered with these 

children in this new environment was their inability to 

t 
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relate to other children. As long as they were in the 
sheltered environment of the special class, the problem 
of social relationships was not so apparent. Bat when 
they associated with other children during integrated 
classes and lunch time, the problem surfaced. 

Recognizing the importance of satisfactory social 
relationships of these children, the staff conceived 
the idea of a "Buddy 1 ' system whereby the members of this 
class were to be matched with compatible children of 
normal classrooms under certain conditions. It was 
hoped that relationships res’jlting from such arrange- 
ments would do much to compensate for the usual lack 
of social interactions. 

B. Clarification of Terms 

Emotionally Handicapped Children. This term refers 
to children usually classified as socially maladjusted 
and emotionally disturbed. It includes children who 
seem unable to learn but this inability cannot be ex- 
plained by intellectual or medical deficits. Their 
symptoms are shown by inability to work or play with 
others, inability to act commensurate to chronological 
age, poor self -conception, inability to cope with stress- 
ful situations and compulsive behavior. 

Buddy. This is the individual placed into this class 
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frith the intention that, with some guidance, he would 
pair himself off on many occasions with a particular 
emotionally handicapped class member to provide this 
handicapped child with some degree of human relation- 
ships needed for development of social skills. 

Cases one through seven refer to the Buddies in the 
program. 

Cases a through g refer to the children taken from 
the special class; those with learning disabilities or 
emotional behavior problems. A brief description of 
cases a-g is given in Appendix D. 

C. The Experimental Study 

Since the house where the special class was held 
last year was located some distance away from an ele- 
mentary school where children of equal age were attending, 
it was difficult to bring about a social interaction 
program during the regular school term. For this reason, 
the idea of having an eight-week summer program was con- 
ceived. Basically, this involved the selection of seven 
children from the regular classrooms to be placed with the 
seven children of the emotionally handicapped room for an 
eight-week summer program, running from June 10 through 
August 2, three hours per day. 
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Two of the staff members and eleven children are 
shown here in one of their first field explorations. 

An attempt was made to "match” up the special class 
students with buddies in order to facilitate more social 
interaction and the activities of the group were outdoor 
projects of various kinds. The predominant outdoor 
setting was selected because it provided more opport- 
unities for pairs of shildren helping each other, thereby 
facilitating social interaction. 
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captures two children 
as they work in pairs. 
Note the rather obvious 
motor difficulty of the 
one child in jumping 
over the tree branch. 



This picture 
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D. Selecting the Buddies 

The type of child wanted for placement into this 
group as buddies was discussed with groups of teachers 
to see whether they might have suitable children in 
their classrooms. The teachers who indicated that they 
might have such children were then given the questionaire 
described more fully in Appendix A. Essentially, we 
were looking for children such that each of the members 
of the emotionally handicapped class would have one 
student from a regular classroom available to work with 
and play with in the planned and largely outdoor activities 
for the eight-week summer program. The staff members made 
it a point to do everything possible to help these children 
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find their buddies and generally proceed with the pairing 
up. According to the criteria for selection of the bud- 
dies, these children were rated by their peers as having 
characteristics of being true friends, having leadership 
qualities and having a great love for the outdoors. Care 
was taken to bs sure that there were buddies assigned to 
the room who could be matched to class members by age 
and sex, and, as indicated by Question 10 of the quest- 
ionaire, by tmeperament. 

Each parent of the buddies selected was called in 
for a conference, the experimental program was explained 
to them and their approval for the child's participation 
was obtained. They, and the parents of the emotionally 
handicapped children, were given our assurances that no 
human rights would be violated and our policies and pro- 
cedures regarding this matter were discussed with them. 

All of this was done on an individual basis. The parents 
of the buddies did not meet the other parents through any 
effort of the staff. The size of the community is such, 
however, that there may have been some acquaintances. 

The entire program was explained to the parents of the 
buddies in a frank manner. They were told that their 
children had just gone through certain procedures by both 
teachers and children in an endeavor to find a certain type 
of child who has a very well -developed personality and one 
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who would be especially suited to help other children who 
are in dire seed of social interaction. 




One of the children discovers a yellow 
spider. In such situations, the buddies quick- 
ly became the masters and the others became 
hesitant and even frightened. 



It was explained to the parents that certain tech- 
niques would be used by the staff members to tiy to get 
the buddies paired off with the regular members of the 
class under the working and playing conditions provided 
by the program. It was emphasized, though, that the 
issue would not be forced. The buddies, too, were 
counselled individually before they themselves agreed 
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to come into the class for the summer* Essentially, 
they were told that the children of t’lis class had 
certain behavior problems over which they have no 
control. The school staff is trying to help them over- 
come these problems, but they are adults and cannot do 
this without the help of children like them. The point 
was stressed that children can sometimes give each other 
more effective help than adults. These children ex- 
pecially needed someone to play and work with - someone 
who will be understanding with them. 

E. The Learning Program 

In order to try to establish some sort of a re- 
lationship among these mixed children, it was believed 
that something more was needed than carefully selected 
buddies and their leadership qualities with peers, their 
apparent ability to be true friends and their love of 
the outdoors. It was decided that this should be the 
learning program for want of a better term. A pro- 
gram of outdoor education was decided upon for several 
reasons. First, the outdoors are abundant in the 
availability of living things for study and for play. 

The children in the class with emotional involvements 
all seemed particularly fascinated by plants and animals, 
more especially animals. It seemed to the staff that 
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any kind of a moving, living thing could become some- 
thing for them to identify with. They could establish 
very few relationships with other children. This was 
perhaps because they had so often been shunned by others 
for their sometimes bizarre, but ali?ays unusual behavior. 




With the help of the stafi members and the student 
leadership of the buddies, it became possible to in- 
itiate quite effective group learning situations. 

Visiting farms, hatching wild duck eggs, hatching turtle 
eggs, hiking on trails to find and observe wild animals 
should then become a media or a process in which they 
could establish intense motivation. Second, the children 
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of the special class were generally very energetic and 
some were hyperactive. It is difficult, of course, for 
children to establish relationships with other children 
when they are constantly on the move, flailing from one 
activity to the next. The outdoor program of hiking in 
trails and through the woods and the planned physical 
education activities was designed to sap so much energy 
from the participants that they ought to have been more 
relaxed and, therefore, more receptive to personal re- 
lationships. Third, children with emotional handicaps 
should, perhaps, gain familiarity with the outdoors so 
that outdoor activities will become a way of life for 
them - a form of permanent therapy in which they can 
participate on their own. 

To make use of the learning program as a process 
for developing social relationships, a tentative cur- 
riculum was devised in the beginning of the term. It 
was not possible to complete all planned activites, 
but there were always enough activities planned, both 
short term and long term, to use curriculum activities 
as a process in activating social interactions between 
the buddies and the regular class members. Appendix B 
describes the outdoor education program in greater de- 
tail. The daily activities were designed in such a 
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manner as to promote the ultimate in one-to-one re- 



lationships . 




Generally, the Social relationships between the bud- 
dies and the regular class members remained distant but the 
stabilizing influence of the buddies on the other children 
was very strong* 



When wild raspberries were picked, buddies shared a common 
receptacle. A common net was used by buddies to catch in- 
sects. Problems of nature were posed in consistent manner 
as to foster diad formation. 
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F. Facilities Used 

Brainerd, Minnesota, is located in the heart of 
the lake and forest country of central Minnesota. It 
is located five miles from the edge of Crow Wing 
Memorial Forest, approximately 13,000 acres of near 
virgin habitat. It is owned by Crow Wing County and 
leased to the Brainerd Area Vocational and Technical 
School. This school operates the area as a laboratory 
for post high school technical training in general 
conservation. Park Ranger, Fish and Wild-life Tech- 
nologist, Forestry Aides and Game Wardens. Located 
in this forest is a Lodge operated by The Exchange 
Club of Brainerd which operates a Ski Area during the 
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winter months. This Lodge has 1,000 square feet of 
open space and unlimited use of this facility was 
granted by the club. The Lodge is surrounded by 
nature trails, lakes, waterfowl mating areas, many 
kinds of wildlife (fox, bearer, racoon, deer, etc.), 
wildlife habitat, picnic areas, bird watching stations, 
wild berry patches, etc. More than twenty miles of 
the Mississippi River shoreline here has no human 
habitation. This describes the day camp area to which 
these children were transported daily for the learning 
program to be activated. 




The area of the day camp was abundant in 
plant and animal life as well as in the beauty 
of nature. 




G. Evaluation 



The major objective of this project was to tost 
the effectiveness of pairing off emotionally handicapped 
children with normal children to (1) see whether 
compatible social relationships can be made possible, 

(2) see whether more socially acceptable habits can 
be accomplished through the buddy system, (3) vry to 
measure the extent of knowledge gained through such 
shared experiences, (1*) try to measure the effect 
of close adult supervision by both subject-matter 
oriented personnel and a master teacher with ad- 
vanced training in dealing with emotionally handicapped 
children on the handicapped children's accomplisment 
incentive, (*>) measure the effectiveness of the out- 
doors as a classroom, (6) create a desire in buddies to 
appreciate each other - expecially for the buddy to 
appreciate and accept the weaknesses of the emotionally 
handicapped child, and (7) to see how much preparatory 
work in social relationships could be done to get the 
handicapped children ready for at least partial placement 
into a normal classroom. 

Admittedly, this was an ambitious undertaking. Ho 
pervious studies of this nature had been reported. This 
necessitated structuring our own evaluative instruments 
as well as our own curriculum. The following devices 
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and techniques were used with varying degrees of success i 
1. A Social Preference Scale as explained In Appendix 
A. This Instrument i is used for selecting buddies 
to be placed into the room. It was also admin- 
istered to the members of the class two weeks before 
they met their buddies. Immediately following the 
end of the summer term and again six weeks later 
when the group of emotionally handicapped children 
were in their class during the regular school tera 
away from their buddies. Every time they selected 
their role players, they were instructed to give a 
role to anyone they now know or have known at one 
time. The instrument was used before the special 
classes started in order to have a point of ref- 
erence. It was deemed necessary to determine 
whether any of them had some rather strong feelings 
toward certain other children before the experimen- 
tal program began and then to notice whether there 
had been any shifts during the program, and finally, 
see whether those shifts lasted for at least a 
period of six weeks. The device was also applied 
to the buddies immediately after the summer pro- 
gram and six weeks later. This instrument was con- 
structed in order to get some evidence of suecesful 
social interaction from the children themselves. 
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2. Structured Interview. This device for evaluation 



was used in several different forms. First, the 
parents of the buddies were interviewed. Inter- 
view Guide A was used. A copy of this is re- 
produced in Appendix C. The interviews, in all 
cases, were kept at an informal level and the 
questions were asked indirectly. In the case of 
most of the children, the questions were asked 
and discussion was directed in the direction of 
the questions while the interviewer, and interviewee 
were working together on a puzzle. The parents 
of both groups were interviewed for evaluative 
purposes during the last week of the experimental 
program and again six weeks following the com- 
pletion of the program. As can be seen by the 
nature of the questions posed, an attempt was made 
to gain insights into possible behavioral changes 
in these areas: (a) social relationships between 
the various group members, (b) children’s reaction 
to the daily act J.vites , (c) children’s interests 
and knowledge gained in nature study, and (d) the 
carry-over of behavior changes through a six week 
period, at least. Second, the children themselves 

were interviewed - both buddies and those of the 

\ 

special class. This interviewing was also done 
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during the seventh and eighth week of the program 
and again six weeks following the completion of the 
program. The interviewing was designed to glean 
from the responses any clues or outright statements 
reflecting upon the effectiveness of the pursued 
objectives. Interview Guide B found in Appendix 
C gives the text of the factors evaluated. The 
spaced interviews with the children were also 
designed to measure the long-range effect as 
well as the apparent immediate effect upon the 
behavior of the participants. 

Third, the staff members were interviewed 
for their reaction to the entire program. In- 
terview Guide C (appendix C) was used and it was 
designed to gain teacher observation in all areas 
of concern of this study. This interview also 
covered the regular school term teacher of the 
special class who was not involved in the summer 
experimental program. What was wanted here was 
some indication that the children were still talk- 
ing about their summer experiences - particularly 
seme interpersonal relationships. 

3. Advisory Board. This board consisted of research 
specialists in the immediate area, but independent 
enough from the project to offer vital suggestions 
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regarding the procedures used - particularly in 
relationship to the manner in which human subjects 
were used in an experimental setting. 

H. Findings of the Study 

The findings of the evaluation procedures are 
given here in conjuction with the objectives of the pro- 
gram. Each objective is weighed in relationship to any 
noted behavioral changes. 

1. Was there evidence of compatible social relation- 
ships between the buddies and the special class 
members? 

The Social Preference Scale described in Appendix A 
along with classroom teacher observation helped to 
select some very excellent and mature children in view 
of their age. Table I on the next page shows the high 
rate at which they were chosen by their classmates to 
act out certain roles. In the case of Buddy number two, 
for instance, all but tvo of the girls in her room saw 
her aB someone who liked everybody and was liked by 
everybody. She turned out to be a very outstanding 
young girl in her relationships with all of the children 
in the program. It is interesting to note, however, 
that this image does not hold up in this program. This 
may be due in part because of the directed effort to pair 
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TABLE I 



Number of Roles of Social Preference Scale for Which Buddies 
Were Selected by Their Classmates 



. BUDDIES 
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NUMBER OK 
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This chart shows the number of children in the home 
room of the buddies who gave them first choice in the var- 
ious roles. The largest total enrollment of any one class 
participating was 29 and the smallest was 2?. The number 
of boys and girls were about equally distributed. The 
children could assign roles only to members of their sex, 
which means that the highest possible score on any role 
might be about 15. 
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* See Append!:- A for a copy of the Social Preference Scale. 



up the children so that contact with the total group is 
kept at a minimum and the buddies had certain respon- 
sibilities. Yet, she came through very strongly with 
the buddy ratings, but hardly penetrated the special 
class members. But, she did come through to her own paired 
assignment, listing her in all of the positive traits, 
none of the negative traits and generally giving a good 
and realistic impression of her in view of the roles she 
would assign her in a class play. The teacher interview 
indicated, though, that no clase relationships could be 
established between this pair in the sense that the 
special class member constantly broke away from her buddy 
and attached herself to other special class members - 
particularly a boy somewhat younger than she. It seemed 
to be generally true that the members of the special clasB 
came to look upon their buddy in much the same way that 
the buddies ' classmates rated them. That is, they saw in 
their buddies the same strengths which their buddies' 
normal classmates saw, but they were not drawn to each 
other socially. They played together and worked together 
as long as the staff used every possible means of getting 
them together, but as soon as the artificial stimulants 
were removed, they reverted back to their shaky relation- 
ships with each other, leaving the buddies to do their 
thing. In the case of the negative roles of the Social 
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Preference Scale (Roles three, five, eight), this same 
pattern did not hold up. The special class members 
did notice and were affected by those buddies who 
appeared to them to thave a high opinion of themselves 
or who could play the part of a cruel boss. In no 
case did they recognize this trait in their own buddy - 
it was always somebody else's. It would also appear 
that the buddies were more critical of the special 
class members and assigned them more negative roles than 
they did to themselves - an indication that they had the 
ability to remain objective about the whole matter rather 
than blaming themselves for scenes caused by the handicapped 
2. Were More Socially Acceptable Habits Developed 
As A Result of This Program? 

The Social Preference Seale was not a very valuable in- 
strument in evaluating this aspect of the program. The 
interview with both sets of. parents likewise produced no 
conclusive evidence. That is , if there was a behavior 
change, it was not sufficient to have noticeably carried 
into behavior at home. The parents unanimously reported 
that the children enjoyed the summer classes immensely 
on the basis of their comments at home and during in- 
formal play, but they could see no appreciable im- 
provement in social habits. 

The staff members were not too sure. There were 
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moments when the Jpaired relationships were operating 
very smoothly - much more so than would ever occur if the 
special class members were working among themselves only. 
But the staff also noted that the relationships were not 
natural as it was hoped they would be. They were 
more like those of brothers or sisters where there is 
considerable age difference. The exception to this 
seemed to be the two cases who had not penetrated 
the social barrier at all prior to the program. In one 
case the number of tantrums the child had were reduced 
dramatically during the summer. Both of them pretty 
much continued to live in their own world, not being too 
concerned about events outside their hull, but some 
evidence seemed apparent to the staff members that these 
cases were developing some habits of social awareness which 
was not apparent previously. 

The six weeks follow-up interview with the staff 
members' of tha special class revealed a very decided 
improvement in one case as evidenced by reduced tan- 
trums in formal and informal activities and in his as- 
sociations with other children. This case, from the start 
of the school year, made a dramatic change from playing ex- 
clusively alone to playing in the presence of other 
children and even joining others in group activities 
although not communicating with them verbally. 
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3. Was There A Gain in Knowledge of Nature? 

No direct measuring device was used with the children 
to measure knowledge or understanding before or after 
the program. The interview with the parents brought 
out most markedly the knowledge and understanding of 
wildlife that resulted from this program. There was 
one incident, for instance, where a snapping turtle 
which had been captured by the class and brought into 
captivity got into the ducklings and snapped off a 
duckling's leg. Thereafter, he became known as 
Stubby and continues to be a pet of the children of 
the room. Of course, the learning by the buddies and 
their reaction to the program was most impressive. 
Everyone wanted to be in the program again. The 
handicapped seemed to gain more understanding and. ap- 
preciation for things of nature rather than accumulate 
factual knowledge. The staff members indicated that 
the buddies were invaluable in providing leadership to 
the scientific approach to investigating nature. When 
the special class children were left on their own, they 
would hop from one activity to the next with no apparent 
plan of attack. The pairings gave some stability to the 
learning experiences even though it was difficult to keep 
them working together. A planned attack for learning, in 
the opinion of the staff members, occurred much more 
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often and for longer periods of time under the buddy 
system than it would have occurred had the handicapped 
children been left to an individualized program com?- 
pletely. The follow-up interview with the regular teachers 
of the handicapped room indicated a ver^ positive feeling 
about the learnings of nature which took place. The 
children frequently refer to their Lummer experiences and 
conclusions they have formed regarding the handling 
and care of wildlife. Identical opinions were given 
by the parents on the follow-up interview. The children 
were affected and changed by these experiences. 

U. What Happened to the Children's Accomplishment 
Incentive? 

The buddies for this program were not chosen for their 
scholastic attainment. As it turned out, none were 
superior students, but all at least average or better. 
Additionally, each buddy had a high interest in nature. 

This was one of the criteria for selecting them for the 
program. The interest precluded the supposition that 
their incentive for learning about nature was high. The 
question then became: How well did this brush off onto 

the special class members? It was hoped that these 
children might develop a great interest in nature so that 
this would give them another avenue by which they can enjoy 
life with themselves and with their family member-s for all 
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time. Again, no instrument was devised to use on the 
children themselves to measure increased motivation. 

But the interviewr generally indicated very positive 
reactions to the program. The parents of the handicapped 
children were most impressed by the nature study pro- 
cedures the children learned during the program - the 
manner in which they used their powers of observation, 
how they classified livipg things, and their comments 
about the marvels of things of nature. Even the mere 
severely egocentered children seemed to interest them- 
selves more and wanted to find out more about living things 
and nature, they being constantly on the alert for signs 
of life. The most striking results came in the interview 
with the children themselves. They sincerely prided them- 
selves in how much they knew about nature and were not 
hesitant to say this. All interviews resulted in the 
findings that the incentive for learning in this one 
area improved markedly. 

E>. How Effective Was the Outdoors for a Classroom? 

It has long been known that the outdoors make a very 
effective classroom laboratory for the study of nature. 

It was more or less a matter of determining whether 
handicapped children with special learning disabilities 
were equally able to learn effectively in this kind of 
an environment, especially in view of their short at- 
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tention span and their hyperactive nature. All interviews, 
however, especially those with the children themselves, 
revealed that it was effective. Even the more seriously 
and completely self-centered children understood the 
difference and they liked it. They were ready, in all 
cases, to go at another session. 

6. How Were the Special Class Children Viewed 
by the Buddies? 

The Social Preference Scale of the buddies shows that 
they viewed their pairs and the special class children 
with a surprising amount of objectivity. They seemed 
to size them up with remarkable accuracy and were able - 
perhaps because of this - to have considerable patience 
with them. Occasionally a special class student even 
came through on the positive scales. Mostly though, 
they were given negative ratings undoubtedly because of 
their different behavior in social situations. The 
interviews with the parents and staff at the close of 
the program substantiated this view. Relations, at 
times, between the pairs became strained bt cause the 
buddies were ready and anxious to get fit the job at 
hand while their pairs held back, or behaved in a 
manner that was unacceptable to their more normal behavior. 
With but few exceptions, the staff members were able to 
change plans or activities so as to relieve anxieties. 
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In general the buddies remained somewhat aloof, seemed 
to understand what needed to be done and waited until 
the next time around. No responses to the interviews 
gave indications of strong negative feelings coming from 
the buddies to their pair and mild feelings of antagonism 
were apparent in the direction of the pair to his buddy. 
No feelings came out at all in the follow-up interview 
with the staff members, parents and children regarding 
the feeling of the special class children toward the 
buddies. They were not mentioned. But several of 
the parents of the buddies indicated that their children 
had been wondering how their pair was doing in school 
this year. The feelir. ,3 seemed to project from the 
buddies to the special class members, but reciprocal 
feelings were much less apparent. The special class 
members eeemed to br too self-centered to interest 
themselves greatly in the lives of their buddies. 

7. What Contributions Did This Program Seem to 
Make in Getting Special Class Members Back 
into Normal Classrooms? 

The primary objective of the program, of course, was 
to prepare the way for the special class children to 
ultimately be placed full time into the regular classes 
of the public schools. It was recognized that some 
children would need special part time or full time 
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placement for most of the elementary school years, at 
least. These were cases b and g. Case b is a hyperactive 
child with suspected neurological, deficiencies of unknown 
origin. He is under drug therapy at the time of this 
writing with deteriorating mental abilities. His IQ has 
dropped 15 points in the last six months and his ac- 
ademie learning rate at the present time is very low - 
almost non-existent. Nevertheless, he made enough pro- 
gress on the social preference scale to move from no 
penetrations with others to where he developed a critical 
attitude toward Case g during the summer program and this 
attitude continued six weeks after the conclusion of the 
program. The parent noticed some social awareness awak- 
ening during the program and the staff members reported that 
he was responding in very small measure. It is difficult 
to say what made him so anxious to come -.aily, as re- 
ported by the parents, for he was doing no more than 
tagging along and when he communicated he wanted to know 
how far away the group was from lunch break time. This 
child has a long way to go and medical therapy may be- 
come his become his best hope eventually. 

Case g was diagnosed as a case of infantile autism. 

At the beginning of the program he was a typical case 
with his syndromes. He did not relate to the others. He 
obviously enjoyed going wherever they went, but he main- 
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tained his distance, traveled alone while exploring and 
he did not communicate with the others. When forced into 
more social situations he went into tantrums. This phases 
of his behavior reduced markedly during the program. He 
was folded into group activities and on several occasions 
moved into paired activities for brief periods of time. 
When he did have tantrums they were of much shorter dur- 
ation and occurred much more infrequently. This change in 
behavior has held up. He will now occupy his own desk 
in the classroom, he does very well in classifying ob- 
jects and discriminating letter forms and sounds, he has 
learned many sight words - more than the teachers are 
anxious for him to recognize at this time - and shows ex- 
ceptional ability in number relationships. Occasionally 
there are actual oral communications between him and Case 
c and he will occasionally reply in sentence form to a 
question. This is considered to be excellent progress 
and the special summer program is credited, in part, 
for it. 

Case f has been integrated into a regular class- 
room situation and adjustment there is satisfactory. Of 
all of the special class members in the summer program, 
she responded best to the social interactions, but did not 
respond too well to her buddy bucause of suspected infer- 
ior feelings she had toward her. 



A very interesting development took place with 
Case c . She is diagnosed as perhaps being a child with 
childhood schizophrenia. Under very guarded situations 
she would talk about very bizarre experiences in a gar 
age and when things got too tough for her she would 
simply put her head between her knees and start rocking. 
She responded very well to her bud^y, a very gentle 
little girl and an excellent relationship developed be- 
tween the two. They never went exploring with the same 
drive that the others did, but participated more in 
little girl activities. She has not been seen in a de- 
pressed state since about the middle of the summer pro- 
gram. She converses freely irith her classmates and 
attaches herself to the various class members at dif- 
ferent times in meaningful social relationships. It has 
largely been she who has maintained communication with 
Case g. She is now six years old and is beginning to 
develop a learning rate and is socializing very well. 

The treatment she has received plus her placement into 
a foster home have all contributed to the building of 
various strens units. Integration procedures can be 
started in her case within a year and a half or so. 

Case a dropped out of the program after two weeks. 
The family moved away. Case g was the one case who 
should have improved the most. His learning disability 
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does not appear to be too severe. He is hyperactive coup- 
led with impulsive behavior. Most of it is centered around 
his view of himself. He thinks that everybody has it "in" 
for him so he proceeds to get "even" with them before 
they have a chance at him. It is considered to be a be- 
havior disorder which would be severely compounded in a 
normal classroom situation, but which can be tolerated 
more and treated better in a small group. He was paired 
with a buddy with a strong personality and there were 
more personality clashes than ought to have been. He is 
very difficult to pair up because his behavior becomes so 
intolerable to any normal or abnormal child. Surpris- 
ingly, though, the staff members indicated the greatest 
progress for him during the program. They felt that he 
enjoyed the program very much and this was verified by 
the parents. His impulsive behavior was markedly re- 
duced and the parents also felt that he was getting along 
better in the neighborhood. There was some deterioration 
in the follow-up but also continued over-all improvement. 
Additional maturity and another summer program with a 
better buddy match should help to get him into integration 
procedures . 

I. Discussion of the Findings 

The matter of developing compatible social relation- 
ships between the buddies and the special class members 
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in so short a period of time is difficult to assess. The 
buddies turned out to be very superior children in social 
maturity. They had no problems of consequence of their 
own to sap them of their energies to pursue other act- 
ivities, including caisying the role of being a leader of 
a troubled personality. This deprived them of much of the 
fun of exploring nature with a friend, for it was not pos- 
sible in any matched p.iir to develop anything resembling 
a friendship except, perhaps. Buddy number five and Case 
c. So what is usually thought of as a friendship re- 
lationship did not exist. The differential in social 
maturity within the pairs was simply too great. There 

I 

always seemed to be hanging over the relationship the 
knowledge - though not expressed by either party - that 
the one is far superior and the other is far inferior. 

This is a relationship which, actually, only an un- 
healthy personality can tolerate anyway. But does the 
fact that a friendship of this sort can hardly be es- 
tablished at this age level take something away from the 
ultimate goal? It does not seem so. Basic to any 
friendly relationship among children must be some reason- 
able and tolerable social behavior on the part of both 
parties. The buddies had this - based on the standards of 
normal behavior. The special class cases did not. The 
problem for the latter, however, is that they have not 
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learned what social behavior 1 b all about. They had to be 
removed from regular classes because they were too dis- 
ruptive to their peers. They have no playmates in the 
neighborhood because they are avoided by their equals. 
Parents in the neighborhood refuse to let their normal 
children associate too much with these cases because they 
believe their children are not strong enough to rise above 
their models. Even their own parents are consciously or 
unconsciously showing strong disapproval of their behavior. 
Where, then, are they going to learn this behavior? It 
must come from adults or from other children. The special 
class provides very little in the way of model behavior 
from other members, but it does reward acceptable be- 
havior - still without a model. 

It seemed to the staff members, the parents, and 
the evidence gleaned from the Social Preference Scale 
that this model was provided very effectively by these 
buddies. The special class cases did not project a 
particular friendship toward their buddies, but it was 
a sort, of respect for them. In the case of two buddies, 
at least, the children seemed to develop the attitutde 
that they would like to be that way some day, but right 
now it's a bit too much. 

The question arises whether more acceptable social 
behavior resulted from this pairing on the part of the 
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special class members. On this point the parents could 
cite no evidence that there might indeed have been be- 
havioral changes and when the special class members 
themselves continously withdrew from their paired 
relationships to mongle with their own class members, 
this matter had to be seriously questioned. However, 
the fact that four of the buddies appeared on the social 
preference scale done by the special class members six 
weeks after the program would certainly indicate that 
their influence was felt very strongly. They were given 
roles - all of them positive but ones - by four different 
members of the special class and the positive roles were 
not all given by their pairs. A period of eight weeks is 
perhaps too short a time to expect to see great behavioral 
changes, but the apparent impact these veiy sociable and 
socially talented buddies had on the special class members 
indicated, at least, some sort of penetration. 

The staff members, interestingly enough, did not seem 
impressed by changes in social behavior, yet all agreed 
that a nature study of this kind could hardly be con- 
ducted with special class members alone because they needed 
the steadying influence of the buddies. This is saying, 
in effect, that there was a change in behavior for a period 
of time that made nature study more possible, but there was 
no evidence of a carry-over when the special class members 
were left on their own. This type of a reaction could be 
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expected end should be considered a positive aspect of the 
program. It demonstrated that the handicapped children 
reacted In a manner that Is more socially acceptable than 
their normal behavior and that it was brought about 
through a natural means of social Interaction rather than 
one forced upon them through direct action by adults. Hatch 
of the unusual behavior of these handicapped children pro- 
bably results from the re-inf orcenents - positive and neg- 
ative - which they get as a result of their unique inner 
drives. It is hoped that the school program daring the 
regular year is effective in reducing or rechanneling 
those drives, but along witn this must come a relearning 
of behavioral skills and habits which were developed at a 
time when other factors were more influential to them. It 
would seem that the presence of the buddies occurred at a 
crucial moment to most of the children of the special group 
so that they were able to change from abnormal behavior to 
acceptable behavior for a time everyday and this is progress. 

The matter of whether or not there was a gain in 
knowledge of nature is also difficult to assess because 
of the lack of instruments for objective measurement. It 
is recalled that the staff was interested in creating an 
appreciation of the things of nature with the special 
children. This is considered important for their personal 
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development * Emotionally handicapped children need all of 
the help they can get to direct themselves away from their 
own - often shattered - selves to other people and other 
things . Although no objective evidence shows improvement 
in factual knowledge of the things of nature, the inter- 
views of both parents and staff members repeatedly brings 
out the understanding of wildlife that seemed to occur 
in the children and the awareness of life in the outdoors 
which came about as a result of this program. The curric- 
ulum and staff members were very important to this devel- 
opment, but the staff members and the parents were most 
impressed with the manner in which the children would 
approach the problems of nature. This was attributed 
by the staff members to the models set by the buddies 
more than by any other factor. 

The effectiveness of the outdoors as a classroom 
was so obvious as to make further discussion of that 
point unnecessary. All data indicated that this was so. 

What do the findings have to say about such changes 
of behavior in special class members as to reassigning 
them into regular class. This, of course, was a long 
term objective rather than an immediate one. Some of 
the cases are very severely involved emotionally and if 
they can ever be placed into a normal classroom it will 
be a tribute to all staff members who have ever worked 
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with them. However, the fact that two cases had made no 
social penetrations whatever prior to the program and 
moved from that to the point where they formed an opinion 
and expressed it about another class member is very re- 
markable progress indeed. Undoubtedly there were factors 
at work other than the buddy system alone, but the change 
in attitude occurred with a human relationship. This, in 
the opinion of this writer, was the strongest, most en- 
couraging part of the program. The change held up for at 
least six weeks following the program and it will be inter- 
esting to see whether there wi 31 be equal progress in this 
area during an equal period of time. 

Conclusions 

A paired buddy elationship in which there are 
highly selected children from normal classrooms placed 
into an outdoor, eight week, nature study environment 
with emotionally handicapped children and well qualified 
staff members showed effectiveness in these aspects: 

1 . Compatible social relationships were established 
between the buddies and the handicapped while 
under staff member supervision, but this did 
not carry over to free play situations. 

There was considerable evidence to indicate 
that socially acceptable behavior by special 
class members developed for progressively 
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longer periods of time. The time was too short 
for this behavior to become habit forming. Thei-e 
seemed to be a drop immediately following the 
program, but theca was noticeable carry-over for 
the six week observation period. 

3. There was a very marked gain in knowledge and 
understanding of nature and conservation con- 
cepts in both the buddy group and the special 
class group. 

U. The handicapped children improved very noticeably 
in their ability to accomodate to group problem 
solving and group activities in children, although 
they were not able to maintain these relationships 
for any acceptable periods of time. 

3. No immediate and marked change of behavior occurred 
to allow transfer of a special class student into 
a regular class. 

With regard to the buddies, it is concluded that children 
of such social maturity between the ages of six and nine, 
cannot tolerate the emotionally handicapped as friends, 
but they can enjoy a learning program such as this and 
be good models of behavior. 

K» Implications for Future Study 

The greatest limitation of this study was the re- 
latively short duration of the day school. It had to be 
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limited to eight weeks because even a subject as im- 
portant and interesting as outdoor education can get 
tiresome to children. An afternoon program consisting 
of recreatory activities, such as fishing, could be added 
to a study such aa this in order to lengthen the time 
of contact between buddies and the handicapped. Whether 
this would strain the relationship between the pairs too 
much would have to be determined. Strained relationships, 
of course, cannot be tolerated in this kind of '-program. 

It would be far better not to have a program at all. The 
exception to this is the kind of emotional involvement where 
children pull away from reality and wrap themselves up in 
their own selves. This would include the autistic type 
of child and 'perhaps the schizophrenic. One of the best 
forms of therapy here seems to be to force the children 
into social relationships. They must become aware of 
others, communicate with them, feel with them and play 
with them - even fighting with them would appear to be 
better than to have no contact at all. It would seem 
that these children should be matched with a different 
kind of buddy. In this study two children developed a 
dislike for others. This was something that had never 
happened to them before. At least they never expressed 
a dislike. Is it better for these children to have a con- 
flict going with someone else rather than having no pen- 
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etration at all? An Investigation designed to match up a 
certain type of young personality who would be highly 
stimulating (perhaps even negatively) to a child who goes 
it alone completely would be well worth trying. 



APPENDIX A 

Instruct ions for Use with Social Preference Scale 
This series of questions should get through the maze 
of childhood relationships in each class to the point where 
certain names are constantly reappearing as being able to 
be true friends, have leadership abilities and rving the 
outdoors. Questions three, five, and eight are in there 
to identify children who may have good outward appearances , 
but somehow slip into negative identifications. A child's 
name who appears by these questions should, perhaps, not 
be referred as a possible buddy. Question ten is in this 
series for purposes of identifying a very easygoing child. 
In certain cases, this question might be the final deter- 
minant in accepting or rejecting a buddy. Emotionally 
handicapped children generally seem to draw themselves 
toward very active children, especially if they themselves 
tend to be hyperactive. Withdrawn children seem to grav- 
itate toward the more "lazy" type. 

Those children should be referred as possible buddies 
whose names appear most often opposite questions one, two, 
four, six, seven, nine and eleven, eliminating a child 
whose name appears opposite three, five, and eight. 
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APPENDIX A 

SOCIAL PREFERENCE SCALE 



Boy 

Name of Student Girl 

Pretend that you were putting on a class play so you would 
h ve to select different children in your class to play 
different parts. Write the the boy or girl in your room 
you would pick to; 

1. Play the part of a true friend 

2 . Play the part of a class president 

3. Play the part of someone who thinks he is 

better than everybody else 

U. Play the part of someone who is a nice, 

helpful mother or father 

3, Play the part of a cruc oss 

6. Play the part of the captain of the team 

7. Play the part of someone who usually knows all 

the answers but isn't smarty about it 

8. Play the part of someone who gets into 

many fights 

9. Play the part of someone whom everybody 

likes and likes everybody 

10. Play the part of the laziest person in the world 

11. Play the part of someone who wants to do nothing but 

explore plant and animal life in the country 
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Explanation of the Questionairs for the Selection Committee 

Questions number one, four, seven, nine attempt to find 
children who are liked by their peers. Here the children 
select the one class member of the same sex whom they con- 
sider being able to be a true friend, one who is "nice" and 
understanding much as a mother or father might be. A true 
friend might also ; in the eyes of the child, be one who knows 
a lot about many things, but he does not remind others of 
this constantly and he also needs to be someone who leaves 
the impression of liking all kids and being liked by all kids. 
There is an underlying assumption here that emotionally handi- 
capped children will have the same impressions of a true 
friend as normal children appear to have. 

Questions two, four, six, seven, and nine try to get 
at the identification of young children who might have 
leadership qualities. The children themselves my not be able 
to identify a good leader at their level, but they are very 
sharp about recognising certain qualities in their peers 
which adults know as leadership qualities. Their idea, 
therefore, of who would make a good class president in a 
play, or who would be helpful, as team captain, knows many 
things without being obnoxious, likes everybody and is being 
liked, should be valid. 

One additional factor is sought in a good buddy for this 
program and that is to find someone who likes the outdoors 
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exploring plant and animal life, hiking through the woods 
and doing things of this nature. 
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SOCIAL PREFERENCE SCALE ROLE SELECTIONS BY SPECIAL CLASS 
MEMBERS MADE BEFORE THE START OF THE SUMMER PROGRAM 

Pretend that you were putting on a class play so you 

would have to select different children in your class to 

play different parts. Write here the boy or girl in your 

room you would pick to: 

1. Play the part of a true friend -ftp, f, e, o, d, o 

2. Play the part of a class president o, o, e, d, d, o 

3. Play the part of someone who thinks 

he is better than everybody else o, e, e, d, < , o 
U. Play the part of someone who is a nice 

helpful mother or father o, f, f, f, o, o 

5. Play the part of a cruel boss o, d, e, d, e, o 

6. Play the part of the captain of 

the team o, d, e, d, d, o 

7. Play the part of someone who usually knows 
all the answers, but isn’t smarty about 

it _o^_o 4 _f iL _d t _o i _o 

8. Play the part of someone who gets into 

many fights o, d, e, d, d, o 

9. Play the part of someone whom every- 
body likes and likes everybody o, f, f, g, c, o 
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Numerals represent Buddies cases 1-7, alphabet represents 
special class numbers as described in Appendix D. 
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Play the part of the laziest person 

in the world o, b, b, b, b, o 



11. Play the part of someone who wants 
to do nothing but explore plant and 

animal life in the country o, d, e, g, e, o 

letters a through g on the right refer to special class 
cases who were selected for the various roles by the different 
special class members. "0" indicates no selection made. The 
case was too detached from the others to display any feelings. 
When asked there would be no reply, a shrug of the shoulders 
or staring into space. 
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SOCIAL PREFERENCE SCALE ROLE SELECTIONS BY SPECIAL CLASS 
MEMBERS MADE THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH WEEK OF THE PROGRAM 

Pretend that you were putting on a class play so 

you would select different children in your class to 

play different parts. Write here the boy or girl in 

your room you would pick to: 

1. Play the part of a true friend 3, f, d, U, o> 5 



2. Play the part of a class president 3, d, d, Uj o, 5 

3. Play the part of someone who thinks 

he is better than everybody else 6, b, 6, U, g, 6 

k. Play the part of someone who is a 
nice, helpful mother or father 
3. Play the part of a cruel boss 

6. Play the part of the ca.ptain of 
the team 

7. Play the part of someone who usually 
knows all the answers but isn't smarty 

about it o, f, 2, it, o, 2 



°j 2, U, o, 5 
o, d, s , 7, 1, 



o, 3, d. It, o, & 



8. Play the part of someone who gets into 

many fights a, 6, b, o» e 



9. Play the part of someone whom eveiybody 

likes and likes everybody o, f, g, !t, o, 2 

10. Play the part of the laziest person 

o, V, 1, o» b 



in the world 



11. Play the part o.f someone who xvants 
to do nothing but explore plant and 
animal life in the country o , 1, 1, 7» 1 

The numeral in the right indicates roles assigned to 
class members by the special class members whc are cases 
a through g. Buddies are cases one through seven. Where 
an "0” appears, it is to indicate insufficient involvement 
to make a firm choice. 
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SOCIAL PREFERENCE SCALE POLE SELECTIONS BY THE BUDDIES TAKEN 
THE SEVENTH WEEK OF THE PROGRAM 

Pretend that you were putting on a class play so you 

would have to select different children in your class to 

play different parts . Write here the boy or girl in your 

room that you would pick to: 

1. Play the part oi a true friend 6, 3> 7 a c, 1 

2. Play the part of a class president 7, ?» 3» 7» 2j 7 

3. Play the part of someone who thinks he 

is better than f verybody else e, 6 3 6, e s 3 a 6 

h. Play the part of someone who is a nice 

helpful mother or father 2 ^ 5>i 2 , 3 ? 2, 2 

$. Play the part of a cruel boss dj e. 5, d , d, 6 

6. Play the part of the captain of the 

team 7 j 7; 3* 3 j 3 > 7 

7. Play the part of someone who usually 
knows all the answers but isn't smarty 

about it 7» 3 a 2, 2j 2, 2 

8. Play the part of someone who gets into 

many fights d, e, d, d, d„ d 

9. Play the part of someone whom everybody 

likes and likes everybody 2^ 2 S 2^ 2, 5 
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. Play the part of the laziest person 

in the world 2, 2, 2, 2, $ 

11. Play the part of someone who wants tc _o 

nothing but explore plant and ar i.mal life 

in the country 1, , , teacher, l 3 3, 7 

The numbers on the right indicate roles assigned to 
class members by the buddies. Buddies are cases one through 
seven | Special class members are cases a through g. 
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SOCIAL PREFERENCE SCALE ROLE SELECTION BY SPECIAL CLASS 
MEMBERS SIX WEEKS FOLLOWING THE PROGRAM 

Pretend that you were putting on a class so you 

would have to select different children in your class to 

play different parts. Write here the boy or girl in your 

room you wo . ’Id pick toj 

1. Play the part of a true friend o, 5, n, d a d, o 

2. Play the part of a class president o, o 3 f a e, d 3 o 

3 . Play the part of someone who thinks 

he is better than everybody else g, o, e 3 d, e, o 
U. Play the part of someone who is a nice 

helpful mother or father o, 5, f» f, 2, f 

Play the part of a cruel boss o, o, e, d, e, o 

6. Play the part of the captain of the 

team o, f, 7, n, 3> o 

7. Play the part of someone who usually 
knows all the answers but isn’t smarty 

about it o, f, f, f, n, o 

8. Play the part of someone who gets into 

many fights d, d, n 3 d, 6, o 

9. Play the part of someone whom everybody 

likes and likes everybody o , 5s 2, n, n, o 
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10. Play the part of the laziest person in 

the world o, b, b, g, b, o 

11. Play the part of someone who wants to do 
nothing but explore plant and animal life 

in the country o, o, n, o, o, o 

Numerals one through seven indicate- Buddy cases 
selected by special class members, a through g represent 
special class cases selected: 0 means no selection made and 
N refers to new special class students who were not in the 
summer program. 
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OUTDOOR EDUCATION LEARNING PROGRAM 



1. The Feasibility of Using a "Baddy 11 System to Assimilate 

Emotionally Handicapped Children into the Regular Classroom . 

This curriculum will be designed to serve as a . process 
by which emotionally handicapped children will be inter- 
acting with buddies of approximate equal age in an outdoor 
setting. This will be for an eight week period beginning 
June 3 S 1968, three hours a day. There will be six or seven 
emotionally handicapped children in the program and an 
equal number of children from regular classrooms selected 
on the basis of their leadership abilities, to be true 
friends and their love of the outdoors. The selection of 
these buddies will be done by their teachers on the basis 
of their observation and on ratings made by children. 

The staff leader will be a master teacher. He will have 
as his assistants a science teacher whose responsibility it 
will be to select areas of the outdoors which will be suit- 
able to carry cut the selected activities which will tend 
to breed a love for the outdoors and which will provide and 
stimulate the kind of interrelati unships wanted in this pro- 
gram. He will also have a physical education teacher work- 
ing 
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one hour each day to plan physical activities and who will 
be there to execute these with the children. The physical 
activities will also be a process to help social interaction 
in addition to supplying a healthful release of energy. 

The format of the curriculum needs to be based on 
certain fundamental questions; What learning experiences 
are most conducive to providing a common bond of interest 
and motivation between children of all behavioral levels? 
Besides the interest and motivation factors, how can child- 
ren be mixed - regardless of their unique behavior level - 
in order to bring about maximum social interactions? This 
obviates an almost exclusive outdoor program of nature study, 
living with nature and vigorous participation of all members 
in concomitant and planned physical activity. If curriculum 
is to be thought of as a process rather than content, it 
should concern itself with intellectual, physical and social 
developmental processes as itemized here; 

A. Physical Activities 

1. Pair off in daily calisthenics using operant 
conditioning techniques by pairs. Each staff 
member has no more than two pairs of children 
(each pair, of course, being an emotionally 
handicapped child with his buddy) . They will 
do body exercises that are just difficult 
enough for them to do but not at the frus- 



t ration level. There must always be rewards 
for tasks accomplished and the rewards must 
come to the pairs, not to all students or a 
team of students. The object is for the buddy 
to take his friend in hand sometimes following 
Physical Education class and work on certain 
exercises which are geared to develop all 
body parts. 

2. Emotionally handicapped children often have 
difficulty listening. They become so engrossed' 
in themselves that they shut themselves off 
from social interaction. Therefore, some 
physical education must be marching with 
commands. This must also be done by pairs 
with the buddies coached to develop their 

own signal for each command to give to their 
pairs. For instance, a left turn may mean 
two quick taps on his pair's hand, so blung- 
ing in the sense of touch as well as sound to 
help these children concentrate on tasks and 
relate to others. 

3. Rope jumping is a must for this program 
although it need by handled cautiously. 

The handicapped children will have more 
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co-ordination difficulties with this. Free 



play-rope jumping should be provided so that 
pairs can work together, 
li. The pairs should work out animal walks and 
crawls in conjunction also with nature study. 
Others can guess what animals they are im- 
itating. 

5. Running, jogging, stunts and balances are 
all activities to work' into the total pro- 
gram. These lend themselves well for com- 
petition of one pair with another. This kind 

of competition must be controlled very carefully 
by matching the pairs only if they appear to 
have an equal chance of winning. 

6. In order to give the buddies some relief 
from constantly caring for their pairs, there 
should be some low organizational games and 
modified softball games which will provide 
for recreation and a general team spirit with- 
out the usual matched pairs. 

B. Nature Study Activities 

1. Rock collecting. This area has a wide variety 
of interesting rocks. A project should, 
therefore, be to go on several excursions to 
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find rocks. This should become an inte- 



llectual as well as a social experience. 



Intellectual Experiences 
a. 



b. 



Classify rocks according 
to hardness and softness 

Classify according to rough 
and smooth 



c. Classify according to color 



Social Experiences 

a. Buddy up children to 
look for rocks using 
common containers, 
taking turns carrying 
containers . 

b. Classify the rocks to- 
gether in pairs 



d. Classify according to shape - 

round, square, triangle, rec- c. Collect agates 
tangle, etc. 

e. Classify according to fire rocks 
or sandy rocks 



2 . Insect Collecting 

a. Classify according to whether a, 
insects or not (insects can fly, 
outer skeleton, six legs), ac- 
cording, to color, according to 
ability to protect themselves 
beauty and ugly, land and water, 
similar wings, hoppers and 
crawlers . 



3 . Collecting leaves and Wild Flowers 



Make insect catching 
devices so that there 
will be at least one 
per pair. 

b.Make display of identified 
and classified insects em- 
phasizing the work of the 
pairs of children. 



a. Classify according to color, a. 
size, shape, veins, smell, and 
number of stamen keeping in mind 
always that the intellectual act- 
ivities here are secondary to 
whatever real social interaction 
and involvement may result fromb. 
them 



I 4 . Wild Animal Life Study 



a. 



Prepare collections in 
pairs as with other col- 
lections, using reward 
systems to encourage work- 
ing in pairs. 

Use excess leaves and 
flowers for creative art pro- 
jects, making bouquets, re- 
produce them in paintings, etc. 



Make plaster casts . of 
various animal tracks e 
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b. Find unattended wild bird 
eggs and hatch them then 
release the birds to a 
local wildlife sanctuary. 



c. Find turtle eggs and replant 
them for hatching. 

d. Watch birds for purposes of 
partial identification. 



5. Study Local Geographical Features 



a. Draw maps of the routes to 
and from the parks 



a. Visit state and county parks 
making the visits picnic out- 
ings. 



b. Make one overnight camping 
trip to a local park 

c. Prepare compass problems and 
take the courses in pairs. 
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APPENDIX C 



Interview Guide A 

This guide was used to interview the parents of the 
buddies and the parents of the Special Class members. The 
parents were told the purpose of the interview. 

1. What is the child's reaction to the program? 

2. What parts of the program does he like the best? The 
least? 

3. Does he talk about the activities at home? 

U. Does he talk about his pair at home? 

Elaborate on the remarks. 

5. Have any apparently close friendships developed? 

6. Does he seem to view himself as a good child? 

Mean? Pleasant? Inferior? Superior? 

Ralistically? 

Interview Guide B 

1. Whom do you consider to be your best friend? 

2. Of all the kids you know, who do you think is the 
meanest? 

3. W T ould you rather go to a school where there are lots 
of kids or where there are few kids? 

U. Would you rather spend a lot of time with some other 
kids or would you like it better to be alone all by 
yourself? 



$. Do you like best to work alone or with somebody? Who? 

6. Do you like nature? 

This guide was used to interview special class members. 
This was done informally, while working puzzles together 
or in some way being occupied with an activity. 

Interview Guide C 

1. Give your reaction to the program from the point 

of (1) How children are interacting with each other, 
(2) How they seem to like the program, (3) Whether 
they seem to be developing an appreciation of out- 
door activities, (h) Teacher-pupil relationships, 
in view of the low teacher-pupil ratio; (5) Whether 
there seemed to be any genuine behavior change, and 
(6) How the children view themselves basically. 

This guide was used to interview the summer program staff. 
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APPENDIX D 



DESCRIPTION OF CASES a through g, THE EMOTIONALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED MEMBERS OF THE SPECIAL CUSS 

Case a. 



A very anxious boy of eight with a very insecure status in 
his own family. He dropped out of the program a week after 
it started because the parents couldn't agree about the 
matter of who was to bring him to the class. They finally 
moved out of the community. 

Case b. 

A seven-year-old boy, veiy good looking, large for his age, 
and he has gross motor co-ordination difficulties.' He is 
under constant drug therapy to control hyperactivity. He 
appears to have some sort of a neurological disorder which 
is at present unidentifiable. 

Case c. 



A pret+y. five-year-old girl of average height, now placed 
in a foster home. She frightens easily and has no toler- 
ance for change or unanticipated events. Her favorite re- 
action to these has been to place her head between her knees 
and rock back and forth. 

Ca^e d. 



A skinny ei<*b.b-yft»r-old with impulsive and aggressive be- 
havior. He views all children and adults as "having it in" 
for him. Co-ordination is pcor and he has perceptual dis- 
turbances . 

Case e. 



An aggressive eight -year-old with average physical devel- 
opment. Pushy and shows violent reaction' to ordinary 
social contacts. 

Case f . 



An attractive nine -year-old pirl who is smaller than normal 
and is underweight. She snpears to have cognitive disabil- 
ities with suggestions of aphasia. There is an abnormal 
craving for affection 



Case g. 

A five-year-old boy of average weight and height. Re- 
lates to objects rather than people, uses language on a 
limited scale, acts out in tantrums when routines are 
changed. Does vexy well those things which he wants to do. 

All of the children fall within the normal limits of in- 
tellectual ability subject to the limitations of the eval- 
uative instruments. 
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